THE GREAT REWARD. II. CHARACTER

and in the death of Cardinal Beaufort (// Hen. VI,
III, iii) the note of Shakespearean tragedy is first
sounded in that scene of despair and dreadful death.
Cade in this play is almost a living figure, and even
more alive is his derisive follower. Smith c the
weaver,' who, when Cade tells Sir Humphrey
Stafford that his father was of royal blood, though
stolen at birth and trained as a bricklayer, Smith
ironically confirms this boast by declaring c Sir, he
made a chimney in my father's house, and the bricks
are alive at this day to testify it; therefore deny it
not' (IV,ii).

The Second Murderer of Clarence in Richard III
also comes to life when he complains before the
murder of his attack of conscience, adding cheer-
fully, however, that this{ holy humour J was not apt
to last longer than it took him to count twenty
(I3iv).

In the terrible dream of Clarence of this scene the
authentic note of tragedy is again touched, and finds
utterance in the first passages of great poetry, which,
with the strangely beautiful opening line of the
drama,

Now is the winter of our discontent,

are the earliest touches of magical evocation to be
found in these historical plays. Clarence describes
how his drowning soul could not escape from the
sea depths,' To find the empty, vast, and wandering
air,' and how, when he had passed the melancholy
flood into the c Kingdom of perpetual night/ the
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